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MAJOR CARTWRIGHT’S ADDRESS, 


Introductory to a Serves of Propositions, to be submitted to the | 
Inhabitant Howseholders of the City of Westminster, in General | 
Meeting Assembled, on Monday, the 23d of March, \ats. | 

emerge 

Fettow Cirizens!—Finding it impracticable. at my advanced | 
aze, to make myse If heard by assembled thousands in the open 
air, ID speaking at any length, I therefore take the liberty of | 
addressing yeu through the medium of the Press. If this mode 
of proceeding have its disadvantages, it does, however, prov ide 
for putting on rec ‘ord what a man has to say, secure from misre- | 
presentation. 

Seriously retlecting on the system long acted on by men in 
power, directly tending to enslave tes Nation, I shall beg 
leave to offer for your adoption a series of Propositions 
adapted, as | humbly cenceive, to the stage at which we are 
arrived in our arduous struggle for recovering the lost Liberties 
of our Country, by means of a constitutional Representation 
of the People in Parliament. 

As those Propositions bave already been honoured by the 
unanimous approbation of a considerable number of intelligent 
gentlemen, ina previots Meeting, for considering what might 
be fit to offer for your adoption in general meeting, (to w hom 
they were sent, as I was not able to attend, ) so I am encouraged 
to hope they may meet from you a favourable reception. 

Now, touching the stage in our struggle at which we have 
arrived, the tedious winter of our oppression is, I trust, break- 
ing up and passing away. We have hailed with delight the 
swelling buds of Reformation—harbingers of returning Free- 
dom—vigorously shooting forth on all sides, and even in our 
Courts of Law. 

But, indeed, so altered of late hath been the political cli- 
mate of England, we must not expect the promised fruit, un- 
less the People shall cultivate with diligence the garden of 
their Rights. 

They must protect the blossoms, stir the soil, pluck up the 
weeds, water the goad plants, and resort to their experience, for 
guarding against the dlights of rue ‘tion, most to be appre- 
hended | in the spring time of Hay pe 

But, to drop this metaphorical! al as province of ¢ 
more youthful Imagination than mine—I will now gue 
to use the simplest. and plainest language. 

Let me be cin then with saying, that, for succeeding in our 
pursuit, we must arderstand the nature of our political disease, 
as well as the right modes of proceeding for effecting a cure. 
Above all things, we must avoid confounding carse and effect , 

carefully distinzeuishin> the disease itself, whic his a single evil, 
from any of the en dless suife ‘rings, Which are either its symp- 
toms, or its effects. 

The proper parent evil—the cavse of all the sufferings—is, 
the fbenafibtan tion of the Honse of Commons into a House of 
Oligarchs. Jt is this hath ** brought Death into the State, and 
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allour Woes” 


The be ‘ST historian on the of sia 


subject informs us. that 
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| hundred, fifty and erght of its Seats, four hundred, eighty and 

seven, (being fi{ty more than two thirds.) are with-holden from 
their owners, the People, by usurpation. 

But this historian speaks only from tangible facts. We, from 

| effects, can get nearer to the truth. Those who make a pudding, 

may keep secret the composition; when experience alone can 


show, whether it be wholesome, or unwholesome; wherefore, 
with regard to health, no less than to the palate, ‘he Proof 
of the Pudding is in the eating. So, one proof that an Assembly 


that it protects the People.—Are the 
? 


is, 
People protected by the House of Commons 

In that House, do the People find so many as thirty members 

who have ever stated, explained and asserted their birthright 
claim to truly CONSTITUTIONAL REPRESENTATION dime 
| No :—nor twenty—nor ten—nor fire. 
Is English Representation an Enigma? A Secret? A Mys- 
tery? No: certainly not so mysterious as a conspiracy Pud- 
ding, which requires to its composition one and twenty cooks 
sworn to secresy. and can only be made ina Green Bag! 

Of all dishes in our political food, CONSTITUTIONAL RE- 
PRESENTATION is one of the most simple. More than forty 
years ago, and again lately, I published the receipt for it, ex- 
actly agreeing with that which appears in the concise Petition of 
Right, now, among other forms, signing in all parts of the 
kingdom ; praying ‘* that all male persons, (infants, insanes, 
‘* and criminals excepted*), may equally share in annually elect- 
“Sing Representatives to serve in Parliaments.” 

Ifthese Petitions of Rights promulgate false doctrine, why 
(does not some one of the tens of thousands of scholars in the 
learned professions expose its fallacy >? Why do these learned 
antagonists invariably shrink from our direct grasp, and fly to 
| declamation, sophistry, railing, rant, and calumny ? But if what 
| we state be true, how comes it that among six hundred, fifty, 
and eight gentlemen, eccupying seats of legislation, not so many 
as thirty—nor twenty—nor ten—nor five, have ever given it 
| their sanction ? 
| When, for enlightening our understandings, the strong hand 
'of Power shall be put forth, it will, | presume begin with ex. 
'punging from our law books the two following useless maxims : 
first, “* Every man is, in judgment of law, party to the making 
“an Act of Parliament, being present thereat by his Repre- 

* sentatives.” 

And secondly, ** The lawfulness of punishing criminals is 
“¢ founded upon this principle, that the law by which they suffer, 
|“ was made by their own consent +.” 
| Although the enjoyment of the ale ctoral franchise is freedom, 
and the sole evidence of being free; as the contrary proves that 
‘a man is nof free, there are yet those—-and, as they say of them. 
selves, asserters of popular rights—who in Parliament attempt 

to ridicule the idea of al/ men being entitled to suffrage ; while 
their ground of denial, if sound, would rightfully exclude from 
| Liberty a great majority of the nation. 
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Some of these pretended asseréers of popular rights, for prov- 
ing that the bulk of the nation ought not now to have suffrage, 
tell us, forsooth, that some hundred years ago, during the pre- 
valence of the feudal system, the bulk of the nation, being 
inferior vassals, had no votes. 

But the exclusion of the énferior, more than of the superior 
vassals, is a fact they have not proved, and perhaps are uzable 
to prove. Be that, however, as it may, the feudal system has 
been long dead, buried, and forgotten. Where then are vassals 
now to be found, who ought not to elect those who are to im- 
pose or them ‘aws and taxes? 

The principles of our Saw, which the wise and the virtuous 
respect, are derived from periods of our Constitution long an- 
terior to the first knowledge of the feudal system in our island ; 
nay, even from the very moment man was created a rational 
being ;—and they speak another Janguage. Neither bold asser- 
tion, ner florid declamation can shake them. 

As Dover Cliff disdainfully surveys the peevish surges which 
dash against his feet, and equally despises the noisy blasts that 
assail his lofty crest, so the sublime structure of English Liberty 
looks down with scorn at the frothy billows of factious oratory, 
attempting to undermine it; and laughs at the angry gusts of 
boisterous sophistry, which smites in vain its unmoved brows. 

So much for the universality of the right to Freedom, and 
consequently to suffrage ; as well as respecting the number of 
Members of the House of Commons, who have ever vindicated 
that right ! The next question is, * How many of the self-dubbed 

‘ asserters of popular Rights have in that House advocated the 
“ right of the nation to renew its entire Representation at least 
‘once a year 2” 

This sacred right, no statute, for more than thirteen hundred 
years, ever once directly abridged. But scarcely had we got, 
what it has been the fashion to call the glorious revolution, by 
which we were promised ‘“‘ a free and lawful Parliament,” than 
the boroughmongers and county dictators of the day, gave us a 
Parliament the very reverse of “ frec,’? and the very reverse of 
© laewful;” for, after having themselves held their seats against 
the law, the constitution, and the people, two years and a half 
bey ond. a legal term, they traitorously stabbed the Constitution 
by the Triennial Act. So true itis, thateven a Parliament can 
commit Treason; and the sagacious Burlecgh, minister of IKliza- 
beth, from observing the defects in the composition of the 
House of Commons, clearly foresaw the probability that, sooner 
er later, it would commit this crime ; for no otherwise can we 
account for his recorded saying, ** that England could never be 
* rutned but by a Parliament.” 

The same year and the same treachery which gave birth to a 
Lyicnnial Parliament, likewise pushed forth another ulcer to 
: for in, to torture, and to waste the body politie—a Public Debt 

dPFUNDING SYSTEM; so truly do effects follow their na- 
real causes f 

Prior io that year, the Nation owed NO DEBT; nor paid 
The contri- 


any AXES for defray! Ing the interest of one. 
vance was, to make men credtfors on the revenue raised by 
‘dasxes, and thenee to have a privale interest in supporting go- 


vornment, whether entitled to support or not. Are we then to 

vonder, that the system has been pursued until the nation is now 
axed more than FORTY MILLIONS a year, as mere interest 
of DEBYL; with an intention that private interest shall bear 
down eyery public interest, enabling an usurping Oligarehy to 
become tyrants of their country ! 

Thus, instead of the gforcous Revolution given us, 
restored 7 pelt dda we learn that as Prerogative 
ulked out at one door, Corruption audaciously 
And to our cost :do we know, that, from 
te febre 


witha new 


ae 
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sneakingly sé 
stalked in at another. 
that day to this, 
ofour Freedom, it must soon fall ; 
by the reparation of a radical Reform 


it hath made such perae en the wl: 
ind erush us, unless pres ented 
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Fully to expatiate on the inntinerable evils which since th; 
Revolution have, from the poisoned fountain of non-representg. 
fion, inc essantly deluged our unfortunate land, would requir: 
whole days of discourse; wherefore I shall at present kee), 


within a narrow compass. 

Let me now request your attention to a virulent gangrene, 
prominent indication of our radical disease, U SURPATION 
i mean the false doctrine, that Pardiament hath authority 
change the Constitution, and, at its discretion, to suspend t)> 
liberties of the People. 
| Parliament hatlt no such authority. Lhe doctrine is utterly 
false: nay, it is absurd: and not the less so, for having bee 
laid down by Lawyers ; for Lawyers not only i inculcate absuy. 
| dity in their books ; but they plead it at the Bar, and declare js 
from the Beneh. 

In the very same breath in which Blackstone calls Parliament 
‘6 despotic,’ he contradicts himself, by telling us that its power 
‘is a **édrust*.” A trust itis: a mere ¢rust: nothing more 
| than atrust: a trust from, and revocable by, the NATION . 
for managing its affairs agreeably to its rights ‘and to its cons i. 
tution :—-that Constitution, or system of polity, by which the 
people agreed to govern themselves ; that is, through represen. 
tative organs, and executive functionaries, 10 enact their own 
laws, to impose their own taxes, and to transact their own busi- 
‘ness for the common weal. 
| The constitution, then, is not an engine in the arbitrary hand 
ral any, to coerce the people ; ; but their own free system of self- 

vernment. Neither i the constitution a dead letter, nor 2 
ifeless carcass; but, like living man himself, it is composed of 
body and soul. 

On strictly analysing this constitution, we find it composed | 
of five parts ; namely, four corporeal organs neccessary to self- 
preservation, and its spirit, or fé/fh part. 

The said organs of self-preservation are, first, a Parliament, 
for the community’s scelf-legislation, and its controul over ail 
functionaries, judicial, military or civil; secondly, juries, for 
the community’s seif-preservation, in civ7l defence: thirdly, a 
militia, for the community’s self-preservation, in mélilary de- 
fence; and fourthly , magistracy, lor administering justice, exe. 
cuting law, and conducting business: and the spirit of the con- 
stitution, or fifth part, which perfects the whole, is found in its 
principles ;—-being the principles ef ‘Trath, Reason, Justice and 
"Benevolence ; on which Liberty, Property, Tranquillity, and 
Happiness depend. 
| Here you have the whole of the English Constitution ; which 
is as distinct from Law, as a c¢ asket is from the treasure it 
contains; a title-deed, from the estate it conveys; ora vessel, 
‘from the liquor drawn from if. 

| It were therefore correct to speak of ‘ Law, as by the Conste- 
tution enacted’; but to gabble about the * Puwatiie ‘lion as by 
Laz establis hed,” is to insult our common sense. ‘They, howe 
ever, must be ignorant indecd who know net, that it is a Con- 


stitution which by Law and Lawyers has been greatly under- 


























mined! 

This Eaglish Constitution had its origin nearly fourtecn hui 
dred years ago, among the free Saxons who planted the first 
| political acorn of their sovereignty in Kent; others successively 
did the same in six separate little kingdoms; until, under Eg- 
bert, all the seven became one noble forest of F recdlot. of one 
‘and the same species as that first planted. 

‘The Constitution, therefore, necessarily existed anterior to all 
Law ; and very long anterior to all recorded Law. It was a 
Constitution centuries before the law was a propention sor either 
the trade or appellation of Latcyer was known in the Jang. 
Having now shown what tne Constitution Us. and what t 


IS NOF; and likewise that peoeneray power is a mere 
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trust ; a few words will farther explain and illustrate that pro- | 


ysition. Touching the existence and the office of Parliament, 
it hath a two-fold nature; for although it exist as a part of 
the Constitution, it is yet, tike the hand, as part of a man, 
wholly svdserviené and preservative. 

Doth it enter into our conception touching the office, or au- 
thority of the hand, that to the injury of the man, it may put 
out his eyes? Or thacit may turn upon him the key of a dun. | 
geon, and give that key to his oppressor? Or that, grasping a | 
yoniard, it may destroy the man’s life ? 

Can we then admit that, because Parliament is part of the 
Constitution, it comes within its office or authority, to put 
down free speech and writing, that is, put out the Intellectual, 
the political, the religious, and moral eyes of the nation 3 

Or that, on any possibie plea, it may suspend all personal, 
or, in other words, all pablic Vreedom, 1 is political life ? 
In every such act, a Parliament commits a ‘Treason; as, in the 
other case, of a private /¢/o de se, the hand commits a Felony. 

Nor can the wily caviller eluce the force of the foregoing 
iilustration, by remarking, that a Pardiament, being deliberative, 
ought rather to be considered as the head, than as the and of 
the state, which latter is more properly seen in the office of 
King: for to destroy the life of a state, were equally a Trea- 
son, ina Hand, or a Head; in a King, or a Parhament. 

From what has been premised it must follow, that when the 
ministers of sovereign Oligarchs may have becn convicted of 
having, with the blood-hornds of false accusation. hunted 
Parliamentary Reformers into chains, and dungeons, and exile. 
there cannot be any avtkority in Parliament to grant such 
oppressors an éndemnity for their deeds of atrocity. 

For denying despotic power to be an attribute of Parliament, 
or that for the practice of despotism in others, it hath authority 
to indemnify, a Resolution, the first of a series, will be proposed 
to you. 

l. That this Nation having of right in itself the only original, underived 
interest, unlimite and inalienable Sovereignty of the State; and the Power 
and authority of the Parliament being o ly a vicarious delegated Trust from 
the Sovereign Nation, for keeping all executive and juridical functionaries to 
their several dutics; as well a3 for supplying, amending, and changing Statute 
Law,as may be expedient in rightly managing the public affairs; it is there- 
fore obvious that the office, power and authority of the Par:iament is subor- 
dinate unte, preservative of, an | strictly limited by the national sovereignty ; 
or, in other words, the Constitution of our country: Wherefore, to this Meet- 
ing itis manifest, that Parliameat hath noé authority to suspend, or in any 
way to violate the public liberty of all men, in the persons of any man; by 
placing them at the arbitrary disposal of Ministers, deprived of legal pro- 
tection; for that.were a complete subversion of the Constitution, the constant, 
conservation of which is the primary and most sacred duty of Parliament: 

And, frem the same premises, this Meeting draw it as a self-evident con@lu- 
ston, that Parliament hath not authority to skreen by an Act of Indemnity, 
traitorous or other criminal persons, who may have violated the constitution, 
and therein the rights, liberties and sovereignty of the nation. 

Now, my friends, if { ask you—** Who, fur four and twenty 
years past, have been objects of calumny and of a notorious 
** persecution?” with one voice you will answer—because there 
ts no other answer—* PARLIAMEN PFARY REFORMERS.” 
This fact, so obvious to all, speaks more than fifty volumes. 
And, if I shall farther ask you, ** Why (trom Hurdy, Tooke, 
aud others, in 179-4, to the persons just released from prison), 
have PARLIAMENTARY REFORMERS been thus made 
systematic objects of persecution?’ must you not reply— 
Because they have virtuously sought to free their oppressed 
country from the direst and most destructive TREASON by 
which it was ever cursed—that of a band of Boroughmongers, 
who, having usurped such a majority of seats in the Com- 
mons House as to constitute them an OLIGARCHLY, equal- 
ly hold king and people in chains, and whose odious tyranny 
is not to be endured.” 

It may be of use to the tess iuformed parts of the kingdom, 
Should you declare, in a Resolution, what is your opinion, 
“hing the fact of the persecution. 
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Sut what think ye, my fellow-citizens, as to the ultimate re- 
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sult? Will the Reforners, or their porsecttors, 1 the end 
rove victorious? [ say the Reformers. And I say it, be- 
cause RIGHT is better and stronger than WRONG; JUs. 
TICK, better and séronger than INJUSTICE; PATRIOTISM, 


? 
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better and stronger than CORRUPTION ; and LIBERTY, 
better and stronger than an ALGERINE DESPOTISM. 
Uniform expericnce enables me to remark, that, in the field 
of argument, the hollow columns of the usurpers could uever, 
for a moment, stand the shock of the jirm phalanx of Patriotism. 
With all their tactics and mancenvres, they could not even stand 
the onset of the very apprentices of Reform; who as easily 
crove the corruptionists before them as the London apprentices 


at one of the battles in the civil war, drove before them the army 


of the tyrant Charées. 

Linus, in argument, uniformly driver from post to post, their 
artillery of lies and folly silenced by that of truth and reason, 
they have not new one inch of ground on which to planta foot 
beyoud those inouldering redoubts, the rotten boroughs, cither 
close against liberty, or open only to venalily ; and their grand 
barrack, ouce a chapel, which a right honourable desexder has 
called their ** strong and well fortified fort.’’* 

When any one told the celebrated Duke of Marlvorough tha’ 


a fortress was strong, his questions were these—is it open at 
_tep? Can I shower into it my persuasives to a surrender ? 


His persuasives were iron balls, and iron shells charged with 
gunpvwder, by the physical force of which, fortifications are 
levelled, chiefs dismayed, and towns taken. 

Although our persuasives, by which we hope to bring the 
Boroughmongers to a surrender, are mere paper petitions; yet 
the ¢rufhs they contain are more explosive, more potent, more 
terrible, and more destructive to Usurpers of Political Kights, 
than gunpowder, with ball and bayonet into the bargain. 

The Boroughmongers, it is true, have beaten Bonaparte: But 
they have not beaten—they cannot beat the Parliamentary Re- 
formers. No, no: onthe contrary, the Reformers are beating 
them ;—will continue to beat them ;—ave, and in the end, will 
compleatly beat them ;—or effects must cease to proceed from 
causes. 

In their conflict with the Corsican—like themselves a tyrant 
—it was physical force against physical force: in their conflict 
with the Reformers, it is phystcad against intellectual and moraé 
force ; it is falsehood against truth ; it is iniquity against equity ; 
injustice against gustice sy it is folly against wisdom; and abgur. 
dity against common sense: then, may | not add, it is zmposstbs- 
lity against énfallibility 2 

How are a small band of conscience-stricken Boroughmongers, 
already branded as objects of detestation for their tyranny ; 
already exposed to contempt as the meanest of varlets, and 
utterly incapable of ruling on any honest system of government ; 
to enslave millions of brave men, now beholding them with re. 
sentment and scorn; mere rivals of Algerine rulers, in whom 
neither knowledge nor wisdom are required, but merely suffi- 
cient wickedness and brutality ? 

Then slacken not your pace in the march of Reform. Bring 
up a countless train of petitioning artillery. And keep upan 
incessant fire, until the citadel of our Liberties be evacuated by 
the Usurpers, and the chosen of the People enter in triumph! 

But as the Boroughmongers, while strongest, have as unitormly 
as wickedly persecuted the Parliamentary Reformers, in fer- 
rorem, it is highly proper to place that fact in a prominent point 
of view. For which reason a motion for so doing being the 
second of the series, will be submitted to you. 


2. That it appears to this Meeting, that, ft sced and twenty years last past, 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORMERS have been constant objects of calum- 
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* Seea pamphlet, entitled “ A Defence of the Constitution as by Law 
established,” which might perhaps have been wore correctly called."* A De ~ 
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ny and persecution, by those who are interested in the continuance of state 1 prisonment, on every person Ww ho should ** solicit, labour, or 


eorruptions, 
The uext topic on which I would address you, ts that of the 


Rejection, last year, of Petitions for being printed. For merely 
being printed, which on sev: ral grounds ave to be preferrd to 
such as are wraten, several hundred Petitions were rejected by a 
HOUSE Or COMMONS, an indignity never put on te 
People, either by the Lords, or by the Aing / 

More creditable on that occasion had it been to the Rejector 


had they at once taken the Algerine ground of obstruction— |, 
their own mere will and pleasure: bat they resorted to the mest | 


despicable chicagery ; and even, touching records in their own 
Journals, to direct falsehoods. 

It is worthy of notice that the first idea of aiding the introduc. 
tion of arbitrary power, in the reigu of Charles the Second, by 
obstructing Petitioners, was hatched in the brain of the infamous 
JEFRFERLES. 

Nor is it less worthy to be noted, that the Nation fiad then a 
House of Commons, which addressed the Ki 
wicked lawyer from the offices he at that time held; a [lou e 
which also brought on his knees another time-server of that 
venal profession, a Serjeant Holt; and expelled a third, a Sir 
Francis Wythens, for the same crime of obstructing the sacred 
right of petitioning ; that House resolving, (hat to obstruct Pe- 
titioners was “ fo betray the Libertics of the subject.” 

But notwithstanding all these examples before his eyes, not- 
withstanding the odium and danger of copying a Jefferies, that 
courtly Jawyer of our day, the Jate Speaker of the Commons, 
since elevated to the peerage, and taking his title from a rotten 
borough, a notorious sink of corruption, did not hesitate to be 
the first to revive the illegal, persecuting work of obstruction. 

By misrepresentations, contrary to facts, as recorded in the 
Journals—by alledging this to be a RULE. which was not a 
Rule; and that to have been a PRACTICE, which had not been 
a practice; he, with the aid of Lord Castlereagh and Co. caused, 
indeed, the illegal and indecent rejection complained of: but he 
did not, he could not, nor can Lord Castlereagh, divest those re- 
jected Petitions of their potency in promoting the Reform which 
was their object. 

We know the deep hostility to Reform, and the deep ma- 
chiavelian policy of an Abbct and a Castlereagh in the rejection; 
and therefore, we know the importance of recovering the violated 
right. 

As among the Petitions trampled on by an illegal rejection, 


were some scores which had been signed by inhabitants of lVes¢- 


minster, so I doubt not you will approve of a resolution ex- 
pressive of a due sense of the wrong; as well as of a new Pe- 
tition which it may be hoped will obtain us a security against 
such wanton tyranny in future. 
I have to move. 


8. That last year’s rejection at one time, by the House of Commons, of four 
hundred aud sixty eight Petitions, signed fy the hands of the Petitioners, tor 
Reform, because the subject matter of those Petitions was 


Parliamentary 
printed, was an illegal and iadecent obstruction of the sacred sight of Petition- 
me; equally violating the Natiows LIBERTIES, and the House’s own 
RULES; and all the pretences for the outrage were false, frivolous, absurd 
and scandalous. 

I now, gentlemen, desire to draw your attention to another 


point of importance; namely, a renewal of a long dormant 
mode of petitioning by TT'WENTIES, first made necessary one 
hundred and fifty seven years ago; the reason of which I will 
explain. 

You are to understand that in the 13th year of the reign of 
Charles 11. when that profligate prince was served by ministers 
as well adapted to those times, as a Castlereagh and a Sidmouth 
are suited to our times; the two times vying with each other in 
expedicents for obstructing the sacred right of petitioning and in 
persecuting petitioners, an Act of Parliament (c. 5.) was passed, 
to inflict a penalty of one hundred pounds, and three months im- 


to remove that | 


This will be the third, of those 
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“ procure thegetting of hands, or other consents, of any persons 
‘Cabove the number of fwenty or more, to any petition, com. 
‘“ plaint, remonstrance, declaration or other address,” for 2 
remedy of any public grievance, ‘* unless the matter thereof 
‘ had been first consented untu and ordered by”’ certain magis. 
-ates described in the act. ; 

Now we have seen that a distinguished member of the Oppo. 
-1 ton, who is most eminent also inthe law, has 1 itely trealed the 
_recaution of signing by Tiven/ies us unnecessary; having otiered 
it av his opinion, that the act has been misinterpreced 5 and recum- 
mending a return to the pracice that, for security against ruinous 
and shameful penalties, hus by the Petitioners for Parliamentary 
Reform been disused. But, with a very sincere respect and 
deference tor that learned gentleman, I still advise petitioning 
by Twenties, so long as the abominable statute in question shal 
remain in the books. 

The learved gentleman says the penalties, by ihe legislators 
who framed tic act, were net intended to attach on those, who. 
beyond the number of dwenty, SIGNED the petiions ; but only 
on those who °° solictted, laboured, or j rocured” the signatures, 
But when J see in history thet he, who gave the act his royal 
assent, gave it a different interpretation; and whew [ likewise 
attend to the construction of a penal law at Derby; I certainly 
shall not counsel the signing of any Petition for Parliamentary 
Reform, by more than éwenty persons. 

By Lord Mansfield it was laid down, that one and the same 
person could be consteétuent and representative, that is, at the 
same tine, prenedpal and attorney, chief and deputy; for in 
whom, said his Lordship, could an Elector more properly con- 
fide than in Aemse/f/? Ts it certain, then, that no Judge of the 
present day \ ould infer that, “as prior to the act ot signing a pe- 
tition, there must have been an operation of the party's mind, 
for determining whether he should, or should not, sign, that, 
ergo, he must have procured his own signature? Seeing then 
safety on one hand, and danger on the other, why unnecessarily 
run any risk ? 

By consulting Ralph's honest history, I. 490, we shali find the 


king (Charles If.) enjoining the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 


London ‘ not to suffer such persons as should SIGN such pe- 
‘* titions, or go about to procure hands to them, to go unpu- 
** nished—according to a judgment of all the Judges of Eng- 
** land.” 

But suppose the danger were only to those who should adveése, 
or do any act towards promoting, petitions, were that nothing ? 
What! were it fit that all who have the necessary knowledge, 
united with the sense and virtue to ewhort their countrymen 
to petition for a recovery of their lost liberties by a constitu 
tional Reform, such as prayed for in the jifty Petitions from 
Bristo? presented by the learned gentleman himself ;---is it, | 
ask, fitting that all who so act should be exposed to a shameful 
persecution ? Differing from the fearned gentleman on the 
policy of continuing to petition by Twenties, I shall move a 
curth Resolution on that point. 

4. That ministers being sufficiently prone to persecute contrary to law, and 
it being unwise to temptthem to persecute according to law, it is therefore 
the hope of this Meeting, that Parliamentary Reformists will not disregard 
the Act of the 13th of Charles the Second, c. 5, which enacts that nore shall 
** solicit, labour, or procure the getting of hands, or other consents, of any 
** persons above the number of TWENTY, toany Petition, Complaint, Re- 
‘* monstrance, Declaration, or other Address” —‘ for alteration of matters 
‘established by Law in Church or State, unless the matter thereof have been 
** first consented unto and ordered by’ certain magistrates; upon pain of in- 
‘curring a penalty notexceeding one hundred pounds in money, and thre 
** months imprisonment without Bail;” especially as it is by no means certain, 
but that by construction, the statute might be interpreted to mean, that every 
person who signed a Petition, had, by a previous act of his mind, procured his 
own signature. | 

And so long as this vile Act of a Stuaré tyrant shall remain in 
force, rendering it necessary that, whenever five med/ions of men 
may complain of a common wrong, it must be done by two Aun- 
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dred and fifty thousand vetitions , and so long alse as, by the | 
despotic wil oi a House of Commons, that evil shall have the 
shametul aggiavation, of « compulsion on every deenty ot the 
five millions, Uh vt they must «of print. but wre vheir petitions. 
‘a form of petitiosing, provided it crearly express the nature of 
the wrong, and the redress that is sorght, cannot be too concise. 

On this ground, [hive thought you might not be unwilling to 
vive your sanetion to 4 form now In use, as a convenient 
model; “hereos a k iowledge of it would be universally cireu- 
is the subject of a fifth resolution. 





lated. his, therefore, 
5. Ti wiseness bern 4 oO importance, when evers Twenty persons, who |! 
inevil Which 9 otorieusly afiects the whole Nation, are legally 


complar ' 1» 
compelled .o write thely Petitions, che short form . ow 


says—* Defective Representation being the Natiow’s Bave, we pray that ali 
“ male persons, infants, tusanes, ac! crimtuals exes cen, may equally share 
“in annually electing Representative to serve in ?otliament’’—seems a con- 


venient medel. 
] now, Gentlemen, come to a wreat fundamental question, 


touching the administration of JUSTICE. loader all free 
covernments, and pre-enunently under our o cn, the office and 
the duty of all Judges, so long as uorightly execated) have been 
regarded as having about them somethin, of a sacred character 
of holiness and sanctity ; as, on the contrary. when profaned to 
any corrupt end, or for purposes of oppression, the crime never 
fails to excite horror and disgust beyond the breach of any | 


mm orealation, which 


earthly obligation. 

In every man’s breast it is felt that the very foundations of 
society reston JUSTICE; and that it is of the vital essence of 
moriity and religion. Endless are the passages in holy writ, 
enjoining its Ooservance, and denouncing the perverting of Jus- 
ticeand Judgment, as an offence that more than ordinarily pro- 
vokes divine wrath ; for that the Judement is God's.” 

On this most important question, how to obtain from the 
House of Commons, that JUSTICE which the Atng, and which 
every Court of Judicature, is bound to administer,—the question | 
being new, and the arguments not very obvious, it has been 
fuund necessary to form a series of Resolutions, trom the 6th to 
the luth inciusive, being so many short links of legal reasoning ; 
and, of ceasening which cannot be refuted, those gentlemen who 
how faney that a tlouse of Commons hath no other rule of con- 
duct than its own will, may possibly change their opinion. 

Agreeably to the innumerable declarations in scripture to the 
same effect, itis a maxim of our Law emanating from the eter- 
na! principles of Justice, that ** RIGHT shall in no case be 
without a REMEDY.” This principal pervades with ital en- 
ergy the whole, aud every part, of our system of government. 

Whether an inheritance, rightly belonging to any one, be 
with-holden from him by a private person, by a Corporate 
Body, by the King, or by the Parliament, and, whether through 
error or through d-sign, there is no difference. On application 
to the proper tribunal, the cause must be tried ; 2nd if by proving 
the wrong, the right be made manifest, the Remedy must follow. 

How then happens it, thata with-holding of infinitely the most 
Valuable, and every-way the most important Inheritance—ihat 
of the Nation toa CONSTITUTIONAL REPRESEN TA-, 
TION, hath so long, and with such earnest importunity, becn re- 
Presented to the proper tribunal without causing an inquiry ? 
hath been so long pleaded for, without obtaining an answer? so. 
uz petitioned for, without a trial being appointed ? while the 
‘ RONG, even in the proper tribunal for the cause, hath been 
ici Wieged to be as notorious as the sun at noon, and yet no 
n nM EDY hath followed ? | 
, Perhaps you will answer my question by saying—‘ See Lord 
, Ytdmouth in one House, and Lord Castlercagh in the other, 
_, leminating—that is, selecting—that is, packing the Juries, 

by whom their own delinquences are to be inquired into!” 
of aeten be your answer, I feel all its force. But as this mode 
of the Ean eeules hath at length drawn on it the keen searchings 

€ English Eye, and raised up the boiling indignation of the 
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English (feart, such Lords, surrounded as they are by the servile 
minions of the Oligarchy, may not much longer lord it over us. 
But [ must ask more questions. The Ifeuse of Commons calls 
itsetfa Court of Judicature for Electoral Causes, and, when it 
thinks fit, it ewercises the powers cf one. Can it then have the 
utributey of a Court of Judicature, without its duties 2—its 
powers, without its responsibility 2 au option to perform, or not 
to perform, its functions ? 


‘There seems but one way of solving these difficulties. It is to 
admit that wsurpation is some apology for zgnorance. If tive 


hundred /gerines tad taken possession of our Commons House, 
now could we expect from them any English knowledge, touching 
juridical attributes and duties, power and responsibility ?—But 
the members ave not in reality natives of A/grers, but of our own 
country, which leaves the paradox but half explained, and me 
fo a continuation of my questions, 

Hlaving at times heard much of mysterious and ‘incomprehen- 
sible Privileges, | would gladly know, if a Commons tiouse, 
whose ilice it is to dmpeach unjust judges, have a privilege of 
being itselfan UNJUS# JUDGE? 

Can the House, whether a House de jure, or a House de facto, 
while holding the respun.26le office of th. representative, the at- 
torney, the organ of the People, act at the same time against 
the People, and in the capacity of the servant, the agent, the in- 
strument of their oppressors ? 

Supposing that now, awaking from a sleep of half a century, 
you for the first time were told, that an English House of Com. 
mons, shutting against the Commons the courts of law for redress 
of clectoral wrongs, had assumed to itself exclus/ve jurisdiction ; 
and then, as an UNJUST JUDGE, had, for forty years toge- 
ther, turned a deaf ear to petitions of right, neglected inquiry, 
and refused redress; until, by a thousand p-titions at once from 
a million of men, at length roused froin its turpid insensibility to 
the voice of JUSTICE, it became frantic with rage, joined an 
archbishop in denouncing the People as ** mad,” accused the 
Nation of Treason, and enacted a statute to place all men at the 
arbitrary disposal of ministers ; should you not exclaim that any 
thing so flagitious, so monstrous, so beyond all human iniquity, 
you could not believe ? 

Ov, were any one in his anger to maintain, that exclusive ju- 
risdiclion was so assumed, in order that Boroughmongers, being 
at once USURPERS, OPPRESSORS, and JUDGES between 
themselves and the People they had wrouged, might give solidity 
to theirown tyranny :—that they seized on this unconstitutional 
andunlawful jurisdiction, under pretence of defending, but, in rea- 
lity, asthe readier means of betraying the People ;—and monopo- 
liscdthe whole power to emancipate, ouly the more effectually to 
ens/ave them; must you uot, if only just wakened as I have sup- 
posed from a sleep of half a century, with one voice indignantly 
declare, that such refinement in perfidy was incredible ; that 
earth could not produce aught so énfernal ? 

But possibly, in so declaring, you might be mistaken. 
much is it short of infernal, when delinquent Ministers anda. 
ciously in the face of day pack the Juries—Juries of Borough. 
monger-Usurpers, Oppressors, and their well-paid Myrmidons, 
—to judze between them and the People, over whom they have 


How 


insolently and cruelly tyranmized ? 

When Bishop Burnet expressed toa Minister of Charles the 
Second an apprehension that certain inhuman persecutions of 
the Seoteh might drive them into rebellion, that Minister re- 
plied, * L would to God they would rebel, that I might take an 
‘Trish army to cut their throats’ !— Was not this infernal ?—and 
how such Ministers delight in standing armies! 

Do you not know that deputy Demons in human shape, sent 
forth by demons worse than themselves, have lately been prow. 
ling throuch the land, seeking whom they might devour, and 
whose innocent bluod they might lap ?—ecall ye not this ¢xfernal? 
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Paked 


Wave you forgot the floggings, the half-hangings, and the 
rest of the horrid tortures in /refand to provoke resistance, that 
a standing army might assuine the government of the country: 
If this again were not inferna/, | pray you te!! me what it was? 
—At all events, be not too hasty in concluding, that things 
infernal cannot have place on earth. 

That tosuch infernality, we may oppose what is truly divine; 
and to such rottenness in policy, what is sound and of almighty 
strength; you will find in my s/ath, serenth, eighth, ninh, and 
tenth Propositions, a j.:.ked series of truths; and, by adopting 
a Petition thereupon grounded, it is possible, 1 would fain hope, 
that you may revive in the mind of the Commons House, a 
consciousness, that even the Throne cf God hath for its esta- 
blishment Justice and Judgment, while Mercy and ‘Truth go 
before his face.* 

6. That, by the Law of this Land, it appears, that whenever, by ‘* Petition 
af Right,” even a private man empleads the King him-elf, for that his Majesty 
wrongfully holds an Inheritance belonging to that man, the King, as mere matter 
of official duty, invariably says in writing, ‘LET RIGHLT BE DONE TO 
THE PARTY; when a Commission as invariably issues to that end. 

7. That when last year, more, as it is believed, than a million of the ag- 
grieved People, speaking, as itis believed, the sense of many millions, emplead- 
edbytheir ‘ Petitions of Right,” those Member. of the House of Commons, 
who wrongfully with-hold from the whole Nation, the most valuable, and the 
most sacred Inheritance, CONSTILLUTIONAL REPRESENTATION, 
the empleaders, instead of being ausweied that RIGHT SHOULD BE 
DONE, were scornfully refused justice, and were moreover insulted and ca- 
lumniated ; and their oppressors had influence enough, not only to cause their 
petitions to be trampled on, but to procure a suspension al-o of all laws of 
protection; in consequence of which, Parliamentary Reformers were inhu- 
manly hunted by the biood hioends of false accusation, into ruin and misery ; 
chains, dungeons, and exile. 

_8. That every English Court of Judicature hath, not only attributes but du- 
fies; not only authority but responsibility: to try, or not to try, an issue, it 
hath no option: to do, or not to do, its duty, it hath no choice: for, in the Lng- 
lish Constitution, as in the code of Nature and Reason, ’tis an eternal prin- 
ciple of equity, emphatically reiterated in the maxims of ovr law, and -hines 
the brightest gem in Magna Charta, that JUSTICE SHALL NOT BE 
DENIED. 


9. That as, touching electoral rights, the House cf Commons ciaims to be an 
exclusive Court of Judicature; as the Grenville Act sanctions that claim; and 
as, for redress of the greatest electoral wrongs, the Courts of Law are accord- 
ingly shut against the people; so the House of Commons, one of wh: se oftices 
it is to impeach unjust Judges, cannot euumerate omong its privileges, that of 
being ilself an unjust Jutlge; nor, among its attributes, that of an authority to 
mock at justice; an impiety peculiarly offensive to God, and disgusting to 


man. 
10. That to deny justice, is to dispense with and to suspend Law; a TREA- 


SON for whicha King was expelled the throne; and such a denial by a Court 
that had monopolized all the powers of redress, weve an aggravation of the 
guilt, beyond the force of language to express. 

Considering, Gentlemen, the posture in which Parliamentary 
Reform now stands before the public, and the share which the 
radical reformists have had in obtaining its present advantage- 
ous position, | have to notice an amusing accusation brought 
against us, who plead and petition for universal freedom and 
annual eleetion; which we believe to be most constitutional, 
most lawful, most moderate, must just, and most practicable, as 
well as most beneficial ; by eminently promoting morality, and 
naturally conducing to universal content and good order. 

For so pleading and petitioning, we are charged with being 
** ignorant, factions, rash, presumptuous, intemperate, aid vio- 
** dent.” And this charge is exhibited by gentlemen who, whim- 
sically enough, dub themselyes ‘* moderate reformers :’—and 
why, think ye, moderate 2 

Because, forsooth, instead of proving our ignorance, they 
expose their own; and because, in place of reclaiming the good 
old English Constitation, it pleases them to ask for certain 
novel juventions, and new fangled expedients of their own :— 
instead of firmly standing up for self-evident rights, they volun- 
teer in proposing manifest wrongs; and in place of honestly 
cemanding, like sound, unbending Englishmen, a restoration of 
the whole of those sacred Liberties, which have been stolen from 
the People by the Boroughmongers, they dishonestly say to the 
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1 Robbers——"* Be politic: give back a small part; and keep 4, 
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© yourselves the greut remainder.” 

This they style moderution, am, moreover, they call it wisdony, 
They have wot indecd as yet, that 1 know of, called it i nesty, 
But methinks, if the utter contempt with which the wiser Bo. 
roughmongers fast year treated the unsubstantial motion made 
to humour their sickly taste for fictions and shadows, do ue: 
open their cyes to their ow errors, and the cause of them— 
their disregard of PRINCIPLES—they ougit to pass for jy. 
corrigibles, whom neitier reason nor experience can instruct. 

Such, however, are the politicians who liberally bestew the 
epithet ** vo/en? on those who have 2é6f the presumption to 
prefer couceits of their own to the Constitutien of thei: Country. 
who do aué shock justice, by proposing to compound or betray 
by compromising with robbers and receivers of stolen goods : 
who are 2of so bold as, by disregarding truth, equity, and free. 
dom, and defying demonstration, to insult the common sense 
of mankind; but whe, with real humility, do actually submit 
‘hdr own judgment to the national judgment of the Magtish 
people ; who, as they believe, continue attached to the Const). 
tution which their ancestors, nearly fourfeen hundred years ago, 
originally WEILLED and ESTABLISHED. 

Avesuch the characteristics of vicdence ? Are these the grounds 
ou which the friends of unéversald freedom and annual elecéio; 
are, by factious Reviewers, by cotice-bhouse orators. ard party 
declaimers, called tgnorant, injudicious, rash, titemporate, vio- 
lent 2 

As there are Royalists, and ultra Royalists, so there are Mo- 
derates and ultra Moderates; the latter of whom, with no smal! 
vehemence, in the vielence of their mederation, very laughab!y 
charge upon those who last year spoke by Petitions of Right, that 
>, for universal freedom aud annual clection, all the outrages 
avainst liberty, humanity, and decency, committed by the law. 
less Boroughmonger crew, and their canting cat’s-paw Lord Sid- 
mouth; because, say they, those Petzlions of Right PRO. 
VOKED those outrages. 

Thus we see that moderate Reform and moderate reasoning, 
are twin doves of the same nest; very gentle, but not very sagas 
cious. Had. indeed, these much-cooing, but nothing-doing doves, 
been the Petitioners of Jast year, most certain we may be, that 
no such PROVOCATION wonld have ensued. Such dove: 
would not have been deemed worthy of powder aud shot; would 
not have cost even scare-crows to frighten them away, much 
less the wire of crafty fowlers to entrap and destroy them. 

No: It is not such political doves, by whom despotisin is ever 
provoked to outrages which bring on ats orn downfall. If these 
innocents do with gravity exhibit against us such a charge, aud 
with gravity imagine we are disposed to deny or to parry it, we 
can only laugh at their simplicity. 

Vhat our Petitions of Right in pursuance of radical reform, 
did provoke despotism into outrages and extravagances leading 
to its destruction, by exposing its wickedness to detestation, and 
its brutal stupidity to scorn, we believe. We admit the charge. 
We glory in the deed ! And we mean to repeat so petitioning 
until Usurpation shall have committed a legal felo-de-se; by 
joining, as did the fear-taught tyrant John, ina STATUTE de- 
manded by the Nation. 

Not, however, a new Great Cuanrrrn for merely * pruning 
‘the luxuriances*®’? of oppression; nor another  mruning ” 
Birt or Rieurs, imbecile work of moderate reformers ! thicken- 
ing the branches and invigorating the roots of Despotism and 
Corruption ; but a statute of common sense, for eradicating 
those pests; raising us once more to the dignity, restoring Y> 
once more to the felicity of real Freedom ! 

It being thought that the time is come, when the public may 
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derive benefit in rightly distinguishing between what is vévdent 
and whiat ts moderate in parliamentary RickORM, a resolation 
on that point which ts the elevcuth in this series, will be sub- 
mitted to you. 

11. That it appears to this Meeting that, in respect to Parliamentary Re- 


form, thase are the Ld AC LLIOUS, whe, agaist the prblic night of the nation, 
setup a private infercst ot their pariy:—those are the RASil who, to self- 
¢ j 


' 
evident princi ples, oppose obviously ervoncors opinions ;—those are the 


ge sU Ml PPG OUS, who, in place or the aptie it Consiitution of their ir coun. 


, prefer moder conceiis of their owas s—those are tthe INTEMPERATE, 


pe expect the common sense of the commana: ¥ to ile » their is orant 
dictation ;—ar d those are the VEIOUEN Ee W hos, pros ce ts, if adopted G, would 
violate Our ibe rites, 

Gentlemen, you are well acquainted with that innate love of 


tustice, by which the Eaglish Nation arc proverbially disposed 
ever to give the devil his due. On this principle, it was once the 
fashion among the friends of liberty, to thank that pension-hunt- 
ing tool of faction, Limund Burke, for the discussion he had 
provoked. a . 
On the same principie, ts 
peer, and lord of a rotten borough, for the service he has at- 
hus advertising a pamphiet 


lalf move you to thank a noble 


tempted to render our cause; as by t 
he has written (but which few I fear have read) it might possibly 
ret into better ciec ulation, 

This I greatly wish to promote; as, in my humbie judg: nent, 
it were ad mirably well caleulated, provided we could but force 
it into nutice, to accelerate the downfall of Corruption vs by 
Law Estab ished; by exposing te prdhe derision the shameful 
iznorance of its Detenders, the bronzed foreheads of its Cham- 
pions, the ico rivibility of its swindling Gang, the contempti- 
ble imbecility and tudierous pomposity of its self-defending, 
selfish apolozists. With this view f shall trouble you with a 
éwelfth Resolution. 

12. That this Meeting thank the Right Honourable John Scmers, Lord Sv 
ers, for his having written aa Lssay, admirably well celculated to accele- 
rate the dowufalof Corruptionas by Law established; by expos ug the extreme 
ignorance of its Defenders, the brazen foreheads of its Cunmpions, the incor- 
rigibility of its Gang, and the imbecility of its Apologi-ts. 

Bat with very different feelings shall | call on you to thank 
an illustrious Enolishinan, renowned throughout the etvilized 
world as a matebless writer on Legesfature, for his Pan of Par- 
Namentary Keform. 

In that work, he nobly vindicotce the inherewt right of the 
i’ efection; and witha 


? 
‘ ; 


People t to wniver sal free do Me AMA CENT 
vrandeur of morality and reasoning that puts to shame the 
renal sophistry of sich ** learned gentlemen’? —elnidren of Cor- 
ruption and puppets of baetion—as basely prostitute their 
talents at the shrine of power, for oppresemn the People. This 


) , ' ° 
son yo H will Ce bi Tate in t ly bérltevnth tg vobudion. 


That the Thanks of this Mecting are civen ta that profound Rezsoner 


~~ ° : ; ng 
‘Ae pre-eminent Writer ou Legislation, Jeremy Benth mo, beg. for the philo- 
htcal au °; Waanswerible vindieation. to has ** Catechism on Parliamentary 
xvetorm.” of the Rishtot ALL the Commons of this ah ts phi esess to share 


net -« . ' ‘’ . . 

nd ania ‘hy to exercise, the Franchise of choosing me inbe rs to serve in Par- 
I ta abe as ° M ——" 

: rent ts a- wellas tueir further Right to a-ure protection bv theap plication 
\ , 4 2 ° ° 

. Bal Lot. Qlanst bhawey OF oppression, for havin, cly exercised that 
Che brat Cc} Hise 


with our cClHstom “ \ yjfe of Pranks fo our esteernp | Repre senia- 


v 
hve st ' 4 , 
S for past exertions ta Parinaureut, it ts tufenmded to co iple a ceecta 
t 7 ' ' ’ } 
Monin whiebl Edoubt net von will are es touching the greatest and 
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aceentoble service they cau at this time render either their Con 


tito —e “ ; 
bat misor Ue watronad eon Intimity > mo one of whom, according to the 
: ‘Ab rime dy Dies of toeir Cousittation and the eternal aaxuns of there 
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"sy Cat b rigiithiily orrde liable to Paxes, or amenab'te to Statutes, 
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Which he hath BbOry ha | lhe Leaks O aussentiue, throuvh the doe sy ‘ 
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to the Tlouse ef Commons a Bill tor efieecualle securime ta the Peonle, fairis 
a i 


distributed according to population, in all time to come, the self- evident 
Right of universa’ Brecaom, with annual Elections; and, in those Llections, the 
protection of a Ballot: it being certain, that no individual member of the 
community can be righcoily made liable to PANES, or amenable to LAWS, 
to which be bata not hac the means of ASSENTING through the agency of 
a Representative, ia whose election he bad a perfectly free and independent 
suffrage. 

You must have observed, Gentlemen, thata Petition from one part 
of this me tropolts was fat ly re iL cted, for havine sp okeu with some de- 
gree of plainness, respecting a Right in the People, when they fing 
themselves dnrepresen ted, and that these in possession of the office, 
fail athe duty of representatives, to with hold suoplies until Grievance 
be redressed, to take into ther own diauds, as the sole meaus of self. 
preservation lefithem, the exercise of that mght 

fam. iguorant of the precise terms used in that Petition; but, on 
the fnndamental principle of our Goverumenut, as well as on the au 
thority of our law maxim, that “tie who doth a thing 47 another, 
doth it bimself if is most certam that im former times the People 
themselves did refuse and with-held supphes, until grievances were re- 
dressed; although still not personally, but éhrough their Representa- 
fives, 

In pronetple, there is no difference; and, how clear soever may be 
the Right, it will still remain a question, by what course of practice 
that Right ean be most etteetually asserted. And, under afl) the 
circumstances of our condition, Lam decidedly of opinon, that it 
would not be wise for any well-meaning men persoually to refuse 
paying of taxes, on the constitutional ground, of with -holdiug supplies 
until the great, all-compreheusive Grievance of Nonu-Representation 
shall be redressed, 

For who, in his senses, would do this, on weakly speculating upon 
sO universal an imitation, as to give effect to so decisive a mede of 
resistance ? It surely does wot require more than ordinary foresight to 
be certai, that uo such imitation would follow ; while the imcousiderate 
todividuals would not only sacrifice themselves to no useful end, bat 
furnish pretexts for strengthening the hands of Despotisun: 

Canoat be doubted that ministers, who call for Taxes to matnutain in 
lime of profonnd Peace an mamense Standing Army—which is calling 
for extraordimary supplies witha withess—would be particularly rra- 
tified in pleading a necessity for such au army to collect the Taxes in 
Great Britain, aa t have been informed it his been e mpleved im Ire- 
land ? 

With these views of the subject, [have prepared a fifteentd Resoku- 
tion, explainmg the autient practice of the People aud their Represen- 
tatives; that so the Pablie Mind may gain heht and strength, and 
Public Reason, m the end, beget a Vuble Opinion, which vone ean 
ether corrupi, delude, mtinidate, or withstand, 

“7 That in former periods, when the Commons tlonse was a real orgen of 
the Nation’s will, it was then the dutiful practice of that House, when asked 
for extraordinary sup plies, to answer, that without previous conference with 
its Constituents, and receiving from them the unecessary authority, if could 


hot vraptany such extraordinary supplies: 
And in those days it was likewi-re a dutiful and most salutary practice, tg 


refuse and to withhold supplies una! grievances were first re dressed, 


But when we talk of confimutre to reason, and continuing te pet 
tion, some there are who exehum, “© Why petition any more at all 
“ Agcrieved as we are, we petition only to be tusultes. Our w rene 
“not dented; but we get uo redress. ‘To those we petition, the in- 
justice we experience is well known; but we #eccive no justice. 
«Can this be right? To support injustice aud extravagance, while 
“oan Luelish ariny is empleo ved agaist freedom in France, and Eng 
aatof Spain lo crust the rising libertice 
“ of Spanish Amertcc, we ah perp etually goaded by the tax-gatherer, 
“without abolit ty fo pay. How iong are weto be taxcd without cause, 
“ aid to petition w ithe ut relief? 

“* Tnoa country, the Constitution of which turns oo (has ISpAVvoT, TI 
“ withent representalon there shall be xo texetion, is there no leer 
“ ode by whic h the merciless torveut may be stayed Lot whyert 
© good is to arise from any more petitioning at ade” 


Asa prelude tomy answer, allow me fo quote this maxim of our 


a 


re . , ) ‘ ve t ry P : “¢£ , 
law—* Neither ane Fong ioy the Be famentis capable of doing auy 
“oryong. ‘Che plain Buglish of tins legal quanitness ts this: neither 


Kuig nor Parliament hath autho rity to violate the Coustitution, or te 
juvede the Iberties of the People: netther of them have anthority 0 
refuse dome thew officral duty of redressing grievances, when regu- 
larly, eceordins to law, hrougit before tiem 

if, then, a Parhiament de gure have no sush authority, much lees cus 
if belong toa band of Borougamengers, in 2 Parbament de facta 
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Having thus premised, I proceed to a more detailed reply. It is 
true, that we, in Westminster, and others, have repeatedly reasoned 
with the public, and repeate diy petilioned for the one thing needful, 
CONSTITUTION: AL REPRESENTATION; and the sole reason 
why we have not yet suc ceeded is this, although a progress hath been 
made which hath stricken the enemies of English liberty with a panic 


terror, and made their base hearts to sink within the m, still the call 
hath not as YET become sufficiently NATIONAL. 
True CONSTITUTIONAL REPRESENT A TION—the proper 


food of universal freedom—haviug for mauy centuries been utterly 
unknown in the Jand, it could only be repropag wed from a few seeds. 
Many repeated sowings of this seed, as well as of ifs increase, must of 
necessity take place, before a large kingdom could be replenished with 
the plant. 

In this simple illustration we see, why we have not YET com- 
pletely succeeded; and, looking back but for a single season, we fiud 
the most powerful stimulant to continne sowing the good seed. 

Comparing the greatest number of petitions and petitioners on any 
former occasion, with the numbers of both last year, we shall see that 
we are in full morch to victory. 

The Petitions, on any former occasion, being not grounded im real 
knowledge, never exceeded twenty four. Last year, having that im 

roved knowle “ge, they had incre: ised forty fold; while the Petitioners 
had i increased about three hundred fold. Shall we not, then, with this 
immense increase, continue to sow, and with a diligence proportioned 
to the glorious prospect before us, of soon sccing our exertions NA- 
TIONAL? 

It is from the Metropolis the good seed of constitutional knowledge is 
furvished and distributed. All look to tlic metropolis, for examples 
and for advice. Let us, then, remind our distaut countrymen, that 
Petitions are the Nation's VOICE. That ou this VOICE depends 
SALVATION. That it is this VOICE alone that hath power over 
our disease: it is this alone can make us whole! When the NAT ION 
shall stand up and cry with aloud voice “ Come forth from the grave, 
the CONSTITUTION shall assuredly rise again, eve from the dead! 


With such increasing force, with truth, justice, reason, all the 
generous feelings of man, and all the laws of God on our side, while our 
oppressors have no other argument than a shameless sophistry or a sul- 
len silence; and no other dependance than on the Bayonet, in the 
hands of English Soldiers who are almost universally denied that 
Birthright inheritance which, as well for them as for all others, is the 
object of our Petitions; and which, when those petitions shall prevail, 
those English Soldiers will universally enjoy ! 

If for a series of years our work was unpromising, if our labours have 
been painful and tedious, what great public cause was in any age other 
than a trial of patience? What great national Reform, was ever effected 
without perseverance and fortitude ? 

Like the resisting Israelites, when determined on throwing off the 
galling yoke of their Mhgyptian ‘Task-masters, we have it is true wan- 
dered full forty years, to aud fro, in the wilderness of Controve TSy. 

But now casting our eyes westward, and northward, and southward, 
and eastward, from the lofty mount Nebo of our present know ledve, 
do we not clearly behold, in all directions, the promised land of true 
Fnglish Liberty ?—That Liberty, for which so many of our virtuous 
Fathers )\ed,—for which so many of our innocent Brethren have, by 
Lord Sidmouth been persecuted, and without trial punished as fe Jons, 
—and for which, rather than relinquish it, We also ought to despise 
danger, dungeous or death! 

For so arduous a work, forty years of toil has: been little enough. 
From the dire infusion of the Norman poison, to the pouring in of the 
mitigating oil of Magna Charta, our ancestors had a struggle of one 
hundred, fifty and five years. 

From the accession to the expulsion of the Stuarts, blasphemously 
arrogating a divine right to tyrannize, was a period of seventy fire 
years. 

Then came the Bill of Rights, which hypocritically preached about 
Despotism, tustead of putting tt down, Like the Runnimead Charter, 
it “ only pruned the luxuriances” of arbitrary power * ; and this, with 
the natural effect of priming—note it, ye moderate reformers /—namely, 
to thicken the branches and invigorate the root! 

The motive to a lust of resist/ess power, is, that the Despot, whether 
sole or oligarchical, may command all Property, and at its pleasure 
quietly pillage all men to enrich atself, and to strengthen its hands, by 
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| enriching in regular gradation, at the expence of the People, all its 
servile tustruments, great and small. 

In this respect, the despotism of the Stuarts was beaten down ere it 
had fally ripened. They indeed robbed the existing generation, but 
they did not by their robberies beggar futurity from generation to ve. 
neration, asa plundering oligare hy have since done. 

When, for bis Treasous, the last of the Stuarts was chased from the land, 
no DE BT, called vational, had, by the Stuart dynasty orits corupt satel. 
lites, been coutracted, For Interest of such a Debt, nota penny, no nota 
single penny, had the People they to pay . whereas, ‘by tle usurping oligar. 
chy, which have ever since been in the saddle of power, and tiding with 
spurs that enter the Very bowels of indigence, the agomazcd People lave 
bow torn from them, for interest onty, more than forty milhons of pounds 
per annum ;—-a taxation wiich humanly pursues them to beggeary, to can 
and, im cases innumerable, to famine—cscase—madness—despair and 
death! 

jut yet, notwithstanding the advanced march which TRU TLE, since the 
Revi oh ie § hath made, and the extraordipary increase of ANOWLEDGE 
in the science of KEPRESENT ATION, acquiued in the course of the last 
half century, within which period the doctvines of aright to univcrsal free. 
dom and of annual elections have beeu shown to stand om the same founda- 
tious as the propositions of Leuelid, namely, on those of demonstration, we 
yet find men, the must enlightened in other branches of huowledge, so re 
luctant to iufoun as to be capable of pubiicly clinging to ex- 
ploded error, 

in no instance is this more lamentable, than iw the case of the amiable 
and learned gentleman, who on presenting a number of Petitions trom 
Bristol praying for those demonstrated rights, took occasion to declare his 
dissent trom the principles of the Petitioners; at the same time that ne 
gave us his Interpretation to the Act of the 13th of C. 11. 

Petitions tor Universal Frecdum aud Annual Elections we know are net 
much to the taste of the learned gentleman’s party. It might theretore be 
more agreeable to them, to have the matter of petitioning so Inanaged, as 
to close the lips of dhe advocates of those doctiuunes by the danger of penal- 
ties; while the business slionid be entirely left to the spontaneous exertions 
of the inactire; to the volunteering of the uareflecting ; to the knowledge of 
the uninformed ; to the energies “of the indolent ; to the resolution of the 
timid ; or to the uncountenaneed patriotism of the welling. 

Some persons, indeed, seem to think, that while there ouglit to be in. 
cessant and the most vigorous warfare agaist ministers on infcrior pots, 
yet, that a question sital to Liberty itself ought not to be strenuously taken 
up, and tervently acted upow, exeept only in the cause of some other nution. 

We well remember the aidour and the eloquence of the learned gentleman 
in the year 1814, ia favour of Negro Emancipation from Slavery. On that 
vecasion, the learned gentleman, zealously co-operating with Lord Grey, 
Mr. Wilberforce, and the: late Mr. ‘hitbread, * thought it became the People 
* of England to interfere, aud with one voice to insist upon the complete 
** abolition, Those nwnerous petitions with which the tables of the legis- 
** Jatare bad been crouded, the Parliament,” he remarked, “ could not 
resist ; the object supported by the united energies of the People, was, 
*« sure to be effected ; aud every man who signed a Petition,” he added,: 
must have the delight of Knowing that he shared the glory, 

I would to God I could understand how a Romilly, or any other wise and 
Virtuous man of the party, cau see the question of English emancipation in 
any other light than that in which it IS sean by a Bentham, and WAS seen 
by him whom Johnson esteemed “the most enlightened of the sons of men,” 
Sir William Jones ! 

Bat, leaving these floating mountains of error gradually to melt away, as 
they de: {t through the agitated ocean of human intellect, smitten by the 
beams of omuipotent TRUTH; like the mountainons islands of ace I have 
seen drifting towards the sun through the vast Atlantic, avd dissolving in 
their course until tuey ceased to exist; it is our business to steer, by the 
compass of the Constitution, right onward for the haven of tine Liberty. 

Wheretore, let as unceasingly exhort all who preter Freedom to Slavery, 
to raise their VOICE again and again, in Peletions of Right, tor those libet- 
ties, which ave the birthrig!it of ns ALL, until, in the words of the late AM. 
Whitbread, that Voice be “ National beyond what ever has been recorded m 
‘* history ;?) when we know thatit must be suecesstal! 

Sach ap exhortation isthe subject of the Sixtecnth and last Resolution 
[have the houoar to propose to you, 

I6. That, as a recovery of Public Liberty must rest with the People them- 
selves, becatise all Government depends on PUBLIC OPENLON ;—as na 
tional Petitions are the PUBLIC VOLIC!. ;—and as on this VOICE "depends 
our political SALVATION, so this eetin tx confidently trusts that the Peo- 


ple will, by the multitude ot their Petitions from every quarter of the United 
Kingdom, make manifest THEIR DETERMINATION TO BE t REE. 


themseives, 


—— nee 
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